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HYA CINTH

BOOK XI

His sister
Polyboea
may
perhaps

that sacrifices at the festival were offered to Hyacinth, as to
a hero, before they were offered to Apollo.1 Further, on
the analogy of similar deities elsewhere, we should expect
to find Hyacinth coupled, not with a male friend, but with a
female consort That consort may perhaps be detected in
his sister Polyboea, who ascended to heaven with him. The
new myth, if new it was, of the love of Apollo for Hyacinth
nave been woujcj involve a changed conception of the aboriginal god,

which in its turn must have affected that of his spouse.
For when Hyacinth came to be thought of as young and
unmarried there was no longer room in his story for a wife,
and she would have to be disposed of in some other way.
What was easier for the myth-maker than to turn her into
his unmarried sister? However we may explain it, a
change seems certainly to have come over the popular idea
of Hyacinth; for whereas on his tomb he was portrayed as
a bearded man, later art represented him as the pink of
youthful beauty.2 But it is perhaps needless to suppose
that the sisterly relation of Polyboea to him was a late
modification of the myth. The stories of Cronus and Rhea,
of Zeus and Hera, of Osiris and Isis, remind us that in old
days gods, like kings, often married their sisters, and prob-
ably for the same reason, namely, to ensure their own title
to the throne under a rule of female kinship which treated
women and not men as the channel in which the blood royal
flowed.3 It is not impossible that Hyacinth may have been
a divine king who actually reigned in his lifetime at Amyclae
and was afterwards worshipped at his tomb. The repre-
sentation of his triumphal ascent to heaven in company with
his sister suggests that, like Adonis and Persephone, he may
have been supposed to spend one part of the year in the

1 Pa-usanias, iii. 19. 3. The Greek
word here used for jsacrifice (fraylfew)
properly denotes sacrifices offered to
the heroic or worshipful dead ; another
word (Bfaiv) was employed for sacrifices
offered to gods. The two terms are
distinguished by Pausanias here and
elsewhere (ii. 10. I, ii u. 7). Com-
pare Herodotus, ii 44. Sacrifices to
the worshipful dead were often annual.
See Pausanias, iii. i. 8, vii. 19. 10,

viL 20. 9, viii. 14. II, viii. 41. I, ix.
38. 5, x. 24. 6. It has been observed
by E. Rohde (Psyche* \. 139, note *)
that sacrifices were frequently offered
to a hero before a god, and he suggests
with much probability that in these
cases the worship of the hero was
older than that of the deity.
2 Pausanias, iii 19. 14.
8 See above, p. 44; and below, vol.
ii. pp. 213 sqq.